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On September 9, 1972, the Richmond Kiwanis Club honored 
Luther M. Feeger, one of Indiana’s most widely recognized 
historians and the oldest living former Indiana Kiwanis district 
governor, at a community dinner at Earlham College. 


Mr. Feeger, associate editor of The Palladium-Item, has been 
with the newspaper since 1913, most of those years in an executive 
capacity. His sixtieth anniversary with the newspaper came in 1973. 


Among many tributes to Mr. Feeger during the testimonial 
dinner was a contribution by the Kiwanis Club to the Wayne County 
Historical Society. It was to be used in some appropriate manner. 


More than 30 years ago Mr. Feeger had written a brief history of 
Richmond for use in the public schools. 


Early development of Richmond was traced. Its basic facts 
remain unchanged. Because the booklet gives a concise story of 
how our community came into being, officials of the historical 
society decided to use the Kiwanis contribution, along with one 
from the Palladium Publishing Corporation-Rudolph Gaar Leeds 
Foundation to reprint it. 


Offering it for sale through the Wayne County Historical 
Museum will serve a two-fold purpose. It will give additional 
persons an opportunity to learn about the background of their 
community. It will return funds to the operating account of the 
museum to be used for the continuing benefit of that institution. 


Probably most significant, however, is that a project such as 
this is so expressly appropriate in any effort to pay tribute to the 
historian’s role which so well identifies Luther M. Feeger. 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS 


The earliest known inhabitants of this section of the Whitewater 
Valley were a prehistoric people — the Mound Builders. We know 
they lived near the site of Richmond because the mounds and 
earthworks. which they erected here, perhaps centuries before 
Columbus discovered America, can still be seen today. 


Our knowledge of this race of people must be gained from a 
study of their mounds, earthworks, village sites, cemeteries; and 
from specimens of their weapons, implements, utensils, and 
ornaments found in the mounds here and in many other places. The 
Mound Builders left no written records. No references are made to 
these people in the tribal legends and traditions of the Indians who 
were living in the Whitewater country when the white men began 
making their settlements. 


Some say the Mound Builders were an early race of North 
American Indians possessing a culture which they acquired from 
tribes living in Mexico and Central America. Others believe that they 
were tribes that immigrated from Central America to widely 
separated sections of North America. Generally speaking, 
archaeologists are of the opinion that all these early people 
belonged to the same race, that the Mound Builders were really 
tribes of Indians and that these tribes gradually developed different 
habits, customs, and manners. 


The Mound Builders may have been absorbed or exterminated 
by the tribes that were the ancestors of the Indians who lived here 
when the white men came. They may have migrated to other regions 
where their identity gradually was lost, or they may have died out 
here from physical deterioration, famine, pestilence, or similar 
causes. They may have quit building mounds and assumed the 
nomadic life of other Indians. 


In any event, the historic Indian knew nothing about them and 
could give no information to the white man about the peculiar and 
strange mounds which they had piled up. 


The population of the Mound Builders in Wayne County and the 
number of their villages cannot be determined. Frank M. Setzler, 
working under the direction of the Indiana Historical Society and 
Historical Bureau, made a survey in Wayne County in 1929, which 
even at that late date showed the presence of twenty earthmounds, 
three earthworks, one questionable mound, and seven destroyed 
mounds. 


Two mounds are situated near the City of Richmond. The 
description of the sites, (not quoted exactly) taken from “The 
Archaeology of the Whitewater Valley,” prepared by Mr. Setzler for 
the Indiana History Bulletin, follows: 
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This 1865 Map locates early villages and towns, Greenville Treaty (1795) and 12 
Mile Purchase (1809) Lines, National Road, Whitewater Canal and known Indian 
Mounds. 


“Reid Hospital Mound, one quarter mile north of the hospital, 
stands well preserved, the mound being 35 feet in diameter and five 
feet eight inches in height. It is situated on the very edge of the 
west bank of the middle fork of the East Fork of the Whitewater 
River 65 feet above the water. Erosion has washed part of the north 
side revealing flint fragments and small pieces of quartz-tempered 
pottery and will soon undercut and destroy the mound. . . Another 
large mound, 50 feet in diameter, was destroyed when one of the 
hospital buildings was built upon it. 


“Richmond City Water Mound, is on the old J. Ballenger farm 
and formerly stood in the yard. It is now overgrown with bushes and 
trees. It is three miles east of Richmond, on Gravel Pit Road, one 
mile west of the Ohio line, and one-half mile north of the National 
Road. This mound measures 35 feet in diameter and five feet eight 
inches in height. (It has since been excavated by The Stanley W. 
Hayes Research Foundation as was another mound located on 
Arboretum property but omitted by the Setzler Study.) 


“Destroyed Mound: One mile south of Main Street in Richmond, 
on the east side of Abington Pike or Southwest Second Street, and 
80 rods from the west bank of the East Fork of the Whitewater River, 
formerly stood a mound which has been completely destroyed by 
erosion and cultivation. The owner reported finding several stone 
axes, copper rings, and some poitery in this mound.” 


THE INDIANS 


When the settlement of the Upper Whitewater began in 1805, 
nearly all the land in Indiana still belonged to the Indians. Eleven 
years before this date, General Mad Anthony Wayne defeated the 
Indians in the Battle of Fallen Timbers on the banks of the Maumee 
River (1794) and forced them to conclude a treaty of peace at 
Greenville, Ohio, (1795). Included in the land ceded by this treaty 
was a tract, the western boundary of which ran in a southwesterly 
direction from Fort Recovery, Ohio, to a point on the Ohio River 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky River. This western boundary 
line crossed the present National Road about two and one-half 
miles west of Richmond where a marker has been erected, and is 
known as the “Indian Boundary Line”, the “Fort Recovery Line”, or 
the “Greenville Treaty Line”. Of the present territory of Wayne 
County, only that part which lies east of this line was the property 
of the Federal Government and open for settlement in 1805. The 
land west of the Fort Recovery Line belonged to the Indians. The 
Indian frontier was only about two and one-half miles west of where 
Richmond later was laid out. 


The peaceful condition of the frontier in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century encouraged settlers to take up land in the 
territory which the Indians had ceded in the Greenville Treaty. 
Though the Indians had disposed of this tract, they did not at once 
leave the Whitewater country. The first settlers found members of 
the Miami, Shawnee, and Delaware Tribes, all of them of the 
Algonquian linguistic stock, living in the Upper Whitewater. They 
used this territory chiefly for hunting and fishing purposes. 


The large number of arrowheads, pestles, and implements 
found in widely separated parts of Wayne County indicate that the 
Indians set up a number of temporary hunting camps or tepee sites 
in this section of the Upper Whitewater, but there were no 
permanent Indian villages here at the time of settlement. The 
nearest permanent towns or dwelling places were near Anderson, 
Noblesville, and Muncie in Indiana, or at the historic sites in Ohio. 


INDIAN TRAILS 


The first settlers came into what is now Wayne County by way of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton, Ohio, or from the new settlements in the 


valleys of the Big and the Little Miami Rivers in Ohio. If there was 
an Indian trail from Hamilton to the upper reaches of the East Fork 
of the Whitewater River, the early settlers did not use it. The first 
group followed the Wayne Trace, a rough military road which 
General Wayne had cut through the forest from Fort Washington 
(Cincinnati) to Greenville, Ohio, in his Indian campaign. The 
settlers traveled over this trace from Cincinnati to Hamilton; from 
this place they traveled over in a northwesterly direction, passing 
near where the town of Boston is now and Five Points, and thence 
to a point about two and one-half miles south of Richmond where 
they decided to take up farms. Others came from the Ohio 
settlements, north of Dayton, and arrived at the Whitewater River a 
few miles north of Richmond. 


While there is no historical record or tradition of an Indian trail 
along the East Fork of the Whitewater River to its junction with the 
West Fork, there is plenty of evidence to support the view that an 
old Indian trail extended in a southeasterly direction from what is 
now Connersville on the West Fork of the Whitewater River, through 
Brookville to the Ohio River settlements, and that it proceeded 
north from the Connersville region to New Castle, Muncie, 
Anderson, and thence to Detroit. This trail left the West Fork at 
Connersville and crossed the highlands to the East Fork at Eli 
Creek, and from this point it followed the East Fork to Brookville. 


The Indians of the upper East Fork of the Whitewater traded at 
the “French” store of John Conner on Big Cedar Creek in present 
Franklin County before the first white man took up land in Wayne 
County. They may have followed the trail south along the East Fork 
to Eli Creek where the main trail swung south to Brookville, but if 
such a trail existed, no record has been made of it. In 1808, Conner 
moved his store to the West Fork of the Whitewater River and 
established a trading point on a site that later became Connersville. 


Early settlers said bands of Indians frequently passed through 
the settlement hereabout on the Whitewater to trade in Hamilton 
and Cincinnati. 


The Indians evidently had trails leading eastward from the upper 
district of the East Fork of the Whitewater River to their 
encampments on the Scioto and the Big and the Little Miami 
Rivers, for an early history of Preble County, Ohio, says: “Well 
defined paths traversed the lands of Preble County from White 
Waters to the Miami Rivers.” 


The friendly relation between the settlers and Indians continued 
until 1810 when the agitation of the Shawnee Chief Tecumseh 
among the Indians of the Northwest had a disturbing effect on the 
tribesmen in this part of the Indiana territory. Locally the Indians 
had an immediate cause for resentment against the settlers 


because the treaty which Governor Harrison concluded with the 
tribes at Fort Wayne in 1809 had added a strip of land twelve miles 
wide and running parallel to the Greenville Treaty Line, to the old 
Greenville Treaty Tract. This was known as “The Twelve Mile 
Purchase,” and its western line, which crosses the present National 
Road in the western part of Cambridge City became the second 
Indian frontier within the present bounds of Wayne County (See 
map, P. 5.) Few settlers, however, had purchased land in The 
Twelve Mile Purchase by 1811. The chief complaint of the settlers 
against the Indians in this period was that they were incurable 
beggars and committed many petty thefts. There were no open 
outbreaks of hostility. David Hoover, one of the first settlers, says 
the whites were usually the aggressors in the difficulties that arose. 


AN INDIAN TRADER 


The opening of a store in 1810 in a buckeye log cabin near what 
is now South Fourth and B Streets, by John Smith, one of the 
founders of Richmond, attracted Indians who came here to trade 
furs for supplies, guns, and ammunition. One of the pioneers 
recalled that one night the Indians threw off the clapboard roof and 
stole some of the goods. Smith had the reputation of being a 
shrewd trader, selling a great many articles for a quarter of a dollar 
and “phipenny bit” (six and one-fourth cents). 


Smith’s relations as a trader with the Indians seems to have 
been exceedingly friendly. When an old man, he remarked to a 
friend that Tecumseh, the Shawnee chieftain, who later led an 
uprising against the settlers, owed him a ‘coon skin but he 
supposed it was his little unplesantness with Uncle Sam that 
prevented his paying it. 


Rose Dougan, a descendant of Smith, in a communication to 
The Palladium, October 29, 1915, says: “It was said by the Indians 
that he was always led by the Great Spirit. During the Indian ‘scares’ 
when the white people had deceived and bullied the Indians until it 
was necessary to build a blockhouse or fort for the noble white 
man’s protection, John Smith was never disturbed. He was the only 
white man here who was never obliged to seek the protection of the 
fort. The Indians respected him and knew him to be their friend.” 
(See map, P.12). 


The friendly feeling between the Indians and the settlers in the 
vicinity of Richmond gradually became estranged as the Indians 
progressively came under the influence of Tecumseh who was 
insisting that the Indian tribes had no right to cede the land to the 
United States Government in the series of treaties which Governor 
Harrison had concluded with them between 1802 and 1809. 


INDIAN TROUBLES 


The constantly growing influx of settlers in the old hunting 
grounds of the Indians increased their dissatisfaction. Tecumseh 
and his brother, La-le-was-i-kaw (Loud Voice), were encouraged by 
officers of the British Indian Department, who urged the tribes to 
drive the American across the Ohio River. Tecumseh and Loud 
Voice began their activities in one of the Indian villages within the 
present boundaries of Delaware County; later at Greenville, Ohio, 
and continued at a town on the Wabash River near the mouth of the 
Tippecanoe River. Tecumseh denounced the series of treaties 
which the tribes had made with Governor Harrison, taking the 
position that no tribe had a right to part with the land without the 
consent of all. He traveled extensively in Indiana Territory, in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the regions beyond the Mississippi River, 
everywhere exhorting the Indians to go on the warpath and to 
reclaim their land. It was natural that the Indians in this region 
should be aroused by the appeals of Tecumseh and that friction 
ultimately should develop with the whites. 


Governor Harrison sought to convince the Indians of the folly of 
listening to Tecumseh, but failing in this, finally launched a 
campaign which resulted in their decisive defeat in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811. 


At this period when the feeling between the settlers and the 
Indians was acute, Samuel Carr quarreled with an Indian who was in 
the Whitewater settlement to trade. In the scuffle, Carr shot his 
opponent, which aroused the resentment of the Indians. Before the 
hard feeling aroused by this incident had died down, a young girl, 
Lydia Tharp, daughter of Boaz Tharp, was stolen from her home 
near the present site of Milton. No trace of her could be found. Ten 
years later she was seen at an Indian encampment on the Wabash. 
She was married to an Indian and when an effort was made to 
release her, she was hidden. 


A settler living near Salisbury killed an Indian whom he 
suspected of robbing him. In 1811, John Shortridge while riding on 
horseback in company with George Ish was shot by an Indian south 
of the present town of East Germantown, and about one mile east 
of Milton. The Indian had had some difficulty with Isaiah Drury. 
Shortridge had on Drury’s overcoat and was mistaken for the owner. 
Shortridge died in a fort near East Germantown. 


David Hoover in his memoirs, says that no fears of the Indians 
were entertained here until after the Battle of Tippecanoe. 


The Indian disturbances and the prospect of war with Great 
Britain compelled Governor Harrison and the settlers to plan means 
of defense. The Twelve Mile Purchase line, which was the western 


boundary of original Wayne County, at that time was the Indian 
frontier in this section. Early in 1812, Governor Harrison ordered the 
construction of blockhouses and stockades on the Indian frontier 
which embraced the northern boundary of a narrow fringe of 
counties extending from Vincennes on the west, along the Ohio 
River on the south, to the Whitewater settlements on the east. Early 
in the same year, Governor Harrison visited Wayne County to 
discuss the military situation with the settlers and to review the 
local militia at Beeler’s farm, three miles south of Richmond. 
Between thirty and forty Indians watched the militiamen parade. It 
was the last large group of Indians seen here until the war was over. 


By September of 1812, hostile Indians were committing 
depredations along the Indian frontier, killing settlers, capturing 
women and children, running off livestock, burning cabins, and 
destroying crops and stores of food. These depredations greatly 
alarmed tne settlers in Wayne County. Joseph Holman, speaking of 
this period, says: 


“We were all thrown into confusion, some killed, some ran 
away, some remained, some built blockhouses and continued 
during the war . . . Captains Holman, Whitehead, and Falow were 
placed in command of the militia and built forts on the line of 
Wayne County, then the Indian boundary. Most of those who were 
left had to serve three months’ tours, under the order of the 
Government, then returning to their blockhouses, having to kill 
game, such as they could find, to support their families, having 
spies to watch for them; this was worse than grinding on hand 
mills. Many nights were spent watching the port holes to keep the 
Indians away from the forts.” 


David Hoover says: “The settlers mostly left their locations and 
removed to places of more security. Those who remained built forts 
and blockhouses. The settlers in this neighborhood mostly stood 
their ground, but suffered considerably with fear.” 


Mrs. Rebecca Julian, widow of Isaac Julian and a sister of David 
Hoover, discussing life in The Twelve Mile Purchase, between 1810 
and 1814, says: “We were in fine spirits until the battle was fought 
at Tippecanoe by General Harrison and the Indians. We lived in 
continual fear and passed many sleepless nights. Well do | recollect 
how | kept my head raised off of my pillow in listening, expecting 
the savages to come and take our scalps. We had every reason to 
believe that such would be the case as they were frequently to be 
seen scouting all around us. At length the time arrived when two 
men were stationed at our fort for our protection. My husband also 
enlisted and served for three months as a soldier, but was not called 
out from the fort. We were truly thankful that there was no fighting 
to be done as we were then few in number and completely in the 
power of the enemy.” 


WAYNE COUNTY BLOCKHOUSES 
(See Map, Page 12) 


In the meantime the Territorial and Federal Governments were 
taking precautions to protect the Indian frontier. Blockhouses were 
built so that settlers could leave their families in them. Five or six 
regiments of militia were organized. Wayne County organized a 
regiment. Among the fortifications erected in Wayne County were 
the following: Rue’s and Meek’s Stations on the east branch of the 
Whitewater; a blockhouse one mile below the site of Abington, 
enclosed with pickets; Lewis’s Station above Walnut Level on the 
west branch of the Whitewater; Jenney’s Station, farther west; 


Martindale’s Station, a large blockhouse with pickets, at the upper 
end of Walnut Level; Boyd’s Station, a stockade fort below 
Martindale’s Station on Walnut Level; Whitehead Blockhouse, 
three miles northeast of Lewis’s Station in present Green 
Township; and a fort on the Dwiggins farm in New Garden 
at which soldiers were stationed. 


In addition, Thomas McCoy and his neighbors converted the 
Nolan cabin on Nolan’s Fork, three miles southwest of Centerville, 
into a blockhouse and surrounded it with a rude ditch and wooden 
palings. It was fortified with a small cannon which they fired in time 
of danger to summon the settlers to the fort. No serious difficulties 
arose in this neighborhood. The Indian used to return to Nolan’s 
Fork to hunt as late as 1820. 


Other blockhouses included one on the river bank one mile east 
of the southern line of Milton, and another one located one mile 
south of Germantown. 


A fort was erected in 1812 by George Smith and some of his 
neighbors, included Jesse Bond, Valentine Pegg, and Cornelius 
Ratliff, at Smith’s cabin about one and one-half miles north and 
west of the site of the present courthouse in Richmond. The fort 
was on what was known as the James Starr farm, Section 30, 
Township 16, Range1, west. Smith was one of the first Methodists 
to settle in this region and religious services were conducted in his 
cabin and in the fort by Methodist circuit riders and itinerant 
ministers before the first Methodist preacher delivered a sermon in 
Richmond. Occasionally an itinerant minister, carrying a musket on 
his shoulder, made his way to the fort. The Palladium of October 6, 
1915, narrated one of the few incidents that have been handed down 
of this period. While the men were working about a mile away from 
the fort where they were stationed, the women heard dogs barking 
in the woods on the path leading to the place where the men were at 
work. The women concluded that Indians had prepared an ambush 
for their husbands and intended to massacre them upon their 
return. They decided to reconnoiter and to drive the Indians away if 


any were present. They elected a captain. Each woman took her 
husband’s gun, shot-pouch, and hunting knife. One woman was 
ordered to remain with the children and open the gate of the fort if 
they were driven back by the Indians. They forced their way through 
a thicket of spice bushes and found that the dogs had surrounded 
some Indian ponies. 


The outlines of a rectangular ridge of earth with two openings in 
it, located on the farm of Sol Boren, northeast of Fountain City, are 
believed to mark the location of a fort though no reference is made 
to it in the histories of the county. Judge W. A. Peelle, in a history 
published in 1884, says in reference to the Indian troubles of 1812 
that a fort was built on the Dwiggans farm and soldiers were 
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This Map locates blockhouses built for defense against Indians during War of 
1812. 


stationed there. Judge Peelle was reared on a farm nearby. New 
Garden citizens refer to it as “The Fort”, and reference is handed 
down in family traditions of that township, but no one knows who 
built it or when. 


“These forts or stockades were made of two rows (sometimes 
but one row) of split timbers twelve to fourteen feet long, planted in 
the ground two and one-half to three feet deep”, says a pioneer 
writer quoted in Young’s History of Wayne County. “The timbers of 
the second row were placed as to cover the cracks in the first. Small 
cabins were erected inside of the stockades for the accommodation 
of the families. Usually one blockhouse was built in each fort. 
These blockhouses were two stories high, the upper story 
projecting over the lower about two feet, with portholes in the 
flooring of the projection so that men could see to shoot the Indians 
if they succeeded in getting to the walls of the blockhouse. There 
were also portholes in the walls of the upper and lower stories 
through which shooting of much execution could be performed as 
the foe was advancing.” 


The Memoirs of Wayne County say: “There was a line of 
blockhouses near the Indian boundary to protect the sparsely 
settled country and also several in the more settled part. Families 
near each other generally made preparation for mutual protection. 
On an average, it may be said, every fourth house was so 
strengthened as to be equal to a blockhouse.” 


Hawkins Log Cabin used as first school building at about South A and 14th. Later 
moved to Glen Miller Park and now at Wayne County Museum. 


Many settlers near the Indian boundary line fled to the 
settlement of Richmond and some to Ohio. The flight of one family 
from the clearing, nine miles northward of Richmond, ultimately 
supplied one of the first school buildings for the settlement. When 
Nathan Hawkins and his young wife deserted their home, they 
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found no room in the crude cabins of the settlement. They built a 
cabin of their own and spent a year in it. Upon their return to their 
farm, Hawkins permitted the settlers to use the cabin for one of the 
first school houses in what later was to become Richmond. It stood 
near South Fourteenth and A Streets for many years, and in 1903, 
Albert W. Reed moved it to Glen Miller Park as a memorial to his 
father, Irvin Reed, founder of the public school system in 
Richmond. (It is now on the Museum grounds.) 


George Shugart remained on his land, part of which is now 
included in the town of Fountain City. He was very friendly with the 
Indians who never disturbed him because he was a Friend, or, as 
they expressed it, “one of William Penn’s children.” He neither used 
a gun nor would he permit his sons to do so. An Indian was shot by 
two white men between Richmond and Fountain City. One of the 
Indians who had seen the shooting came to Shugart and said, 
“white man kill Injun”. Shugart dove a sled to the place where the 
wounded man was and carried him to an Indian camp six or eight 
miles northwest of Fountain City. The Indians and white men 
conducted a conference a few days later at Shugart’s mill where the 
settlers decided to give the Indians $40 and a saddle and it was 
stipulated that the two white men should keep out of the way of the 
Indians. 


A Delaware Indian named Johnny Green, who lived in the Greens 
Fork neighborhood, is linked with the killing and scalping of three 
residents of Wayne County. When drunk, Green was a dangerous 
person. He exerted considerable influence among members of his 
tribe living near here. Early in 1813 a scouting part met Green in an 
Indian town of the Blue River, the inhabitants of which were 
friendly. His request to accompany the party to the settlement was 
granted and the promise was given that he would not be injured. 
When the scouting party was a considerable distance from the 
Indian town its members bound Green and some insisted on killing 
him. He was finally taken to the home of Col. George Hunt, in 
command of the militia hereabout, where the majority of men 
attending a conference favored immediate death. Thomas McCoy 
and a few others were opposed to the treachery. McCoy finally freed 
Green, mounted him on his horse behind him, and carried the 
Indian to a safe retreat. 


Charles Morgan, an early settler and implacable foe of the 
Indians was one of those who insisted on Green’s death. Shortly 
after this, Morgan and his two half-brothers departed from their 
home to boil sugar water near Martindale’s Station. The next day 
they were found dead, scalped, and one of them had been thrown in 
the fire. Though Green was suspected of being the murderer 
because of the mutual hatred existing between the two men, there 
is strong presumptive evidence that he was not present when the 


crime was committed. This occurrence caused many settlers to flee 
to the protection of the forts. 


The armistice between Major General Harrison and Indians in 
the fall of 1813 ended the Indian warfare and a treaty signéd with the 
tribes at Greenville (1814) broke the power of the Indians in Indiana 
forever. 


Sugar Camps provided yearly supply of sweets for pioneers. 


FRIENDS AND MILITIA LAWS 


Enforcement of the militia laws, which among other provisions, 
compelled every ablebodied citizen between the age of eighteen and 
forty-five, within twenty days after settling in the county to enroll 
with the captain of the company commanding his district, worked a 
hardship on many settlers who were Quakers and had 
conscientious scruples about carrying arms or participating in 
warfare. The county was divided into districts, each of which 
supplied a company for the regiment. Each company mustered 
every two months. Muster days came to be one of the social 
diversions of the settlement. The families of the militiamen 
accompanied them to the mustering grounds, and while the 
soldiers drilled, the members of the families enjoyed themselves. 
John Macamy Wasson, author of “Annals of Pioneer Settlers on the 
Whitewater and its tributaries (1804-1830),” printed here in 1875, 
says: “In the early history of the Whitewaters the military spirit ran 
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high. Aspirants for office then as at the present day, were solicited 
out to make popularity out of military affairs. But as time ran on, 
the military spirit began to abate and officers to resign.” 


Though every militiaman was supposed to equip himself, many 
of the Whitewater pioneers seemingly lacked the accounterments of 
war and appeared on the mustering grounds with whatever clothes 
and guns they had. Quoting the order of a Major on a Whitewater 
muster day, Wasson gives the following colorful description, not 
quoted in its entierty: 


“ Officers to your places, marshal your men in companies, 
separating the barefooted from those who have shoes or 
moccasins, placing the guns, sticks, and cornstalks in separate 
platoons, and then form a line ready to receive the Major.’ 
Unfortunately, this Major had not tried his voice before in the open 
air and with the word ‘Attention’, it broke and the whole sounded 
like the whistle of a shrill fife. Someone at the lower end, the 
moment the sound reached the line, with a voice as shrill as the 
Major's, cried out, ‘Children come out of the swamp, you’ll get a 
snake bite.’ The Major rushed to the line, saying, ‘Who dares to 
insult me?’ The cry then commenced along the whole line, ‘You'll 
get snake bite!’ The Major had sense enough to see that it was the 
military system that was in disrepute . . . He resigned his office on 
the spot. The battalion dispersed and general military training from 
that time forward on the Whitewater was at an end. At a later date 
there was an attempt to revive the military law in Western Wayne 
County.” Describing the drilling of a company of “the young 
Hoosier sprouts of Richmond and vicinity, subsequent to the War 
of 1812, in Richmond,”, Wasson says: “They went through the 
military tactics at the motions and nods of the Commander, some 
with rusty shotguns, and others with their trusty rifles, while the 
remainder were supplied with sticks, etc.” 


The militia laws were enforced with extreme severity against the 
Quakers who had settled in the Whitewater country in large 
numbers. In the period between 1812 and 1814, Quaker settlers who 
refused to carry arms because of conscientious scruples, had their 
farm implements taken by officers and deposited in a cabin in 
Salisbury, then the county seat, and when more room was needed 
the implements were sold. Four young men who were imprisoned in 
jail at Salisbury because they refused to do military duty would have 
suffered severely from exposure had it not been for the kindness of 
Dr. David F. Sackett, first Recorder of the county and Postmaster at 
Salisbury. He was also the first physician to settle within the limits 
of the present Wayne County. 


“The jail had neither chimney, stove, or bed,” Henry Hoover 
says in a manuscript dealing with early Wayne County events. “Dr. 
Sackett carried and handed through the grates hot bricks, coffee, 


bed clothes, etc., to keep the prisoners from freezing.” Suit was 
brought against the officers for false imprisonment and damages 
were awarded, but Hoover believes the damages and costs were 
paid out of the money extorted from other Friends. 


Hoover also relates an incident in which Jacob Elliott, an old 
man “who had spoken freely of the conduct of the military board, 
was arrested for treason, tried, and condemned to be shot, but in 
mercy an opportunity was given him to run which he hastily 
embraced.” 


Hoover was drafted “to perform an eight day’s tour,” but refused 
to perform the military service because he was a Friend. A court 
martial found him guilty, fined him $16, and a sergeant drove off his 
sheep and sold them. “Others were used more severe,” he 
comments, “for not having property on which to levy, their bodies 
were seized and cast into jail at Salisbury in the dead of winter.” 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Previous to 1804, the present site of Richmond had no recorded 
history except that which it had in common with other sections of 
the interior, which successively were under the flags of France and 
England before the Thirteen Colonies established the United 
States. The Mound Builders whose relics prove they once occupied 
the site, left no written annals. The early settlers in the Upper 
Whitewater shared the common opinion of the pioneers that the 
Indian was a nuisance and consequently the first whites made no 
effort to learn the traditions and legends of the tribesmen they 
found in this vicinity. 


The French, who rested their claims to Indiana upon the 
discovery of Marqueite and the explorations of Robert Cavalier de 
La Salle (1669), did not visit the Whitewater country. In the years in 
which France held dominion over the interior of the North American 
continent, that part of it which later became Indiana was sometimes 
assigned to New France (Canada), and sometimes to Louisiana; 
during the later years it was divided. The division ran through what 
is now Terre Haute. 


When this territory come into the possession of England after 
the Old French War in 1763, no white man probably had ever seen 
the Upper Whitewater Valley. England did not gain actual 
possession of the territory including Indiana until 1777. After 
George Rogers Clark had defeated the British at Fort Sackville 
(1779), Indiana was for a time a part of Illinois County and belonged 
to Virginia. The treaty which the Colonies concluded with England 
(1783) established the rights of the United States to the territory, 
and Virginia ceded her claims to the Central Government in 1784. 


Roughly speaking, all the lands between the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Mississippi River, and between the Ohio River 
and the Canadian border, comprising the present states of Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota east of the 
Mississippi River was included in the Northwest Territory when it 
was organized by the Ordinance of 1787. The treaty of Greenville 
(1795) extinguished the Indian title to a large part of what is now the 
State of Ohio and that part of Indiana lying east of a line drawn from 
Fort Recovery, Ohio, to the Ohio River, opposite the mouth of the 
Kentucky River. After the signing of the treaty, settlers slowly 
began coming into this territory, but by 1804, settlement had not 
been made farther north than where Hamilton now is. Settlers had 
come up the Whitewater River as far as Brookville, and one or two 
pioneers had settled near where Dunlapsville is in Union County. 


When the Northwest Territory was divided in 1800, the 
Greenville Treaty line, running through Wayne County, became the 
boundary between Indiana Territory and the Northwest Territory. 
The present area of Wayne County in 1800 was in Knox County, 
except that portion of it which was included in the Gore, which 
belonged to Hamilton County, Northwest Territory (Ohio). 


The Ohio Enabling Act of 1802 shifted the western boundary of 
Ohio to a meridian extending north from the mouth of the Big Miami 
River, and the site of Richmond became part of Indiana Territory 
and for purposes of government was attached to Clark County 
which had been organized from the eastern part of Knox County in 
1801, with the county seat at the Falls of the Ohio. Dearborn County 
was formed March 7, 1803, and included the principal part of 
southeastern Indiana, including part of Wayne County. 
Lawrenceburg was made the county seat. Dearborn County 
included only the territory added to Indiana Territory upon the 
formation of Ohio, i.e., the “Gore”. 


No one knows who the first white man was to enter the Upper 
Whitewater. Perhaps the members of the surveying party which 
estabished the Greenville Treaty Line from Fort Recovery to the 
Ohio River, were the first. They would have passed through the 
forest two and one-half miles west of Richmond. The first 
historically recorded exploration of the Upper Whitewater was made 
in 1804 by Judge Peter Fleming and Joseph Wasson, the latter a 
Revolutionary War soldier. Both of them came from Kentucky. By 
1810, there were enough settlers in this region to ask for the 
establishment of new counties. In that year, Wayne and Franklin 
Counties were set apart by the Territorial Legislature, and the action 
became effective January 1, 1811. Wayne became the seventh 
county in Indiana. Its original area was much larger than at present. 
A visualization of the boundary line established by the Act of 1810 
shows: Ohio was to be the eastern boundary; a line about five 
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miles south of the present Wayne-Union boundary was to be the 
dividing line between Wayne and Franklin Counties; the Twelve 
Mile Purchase line was to be the western as well as the northern 
boundary (See map, Page ). There was thus included in Wayne, 
parts of what are now Randolph and Jay Counties. By a series of 
legislative acts, this area was reduced until its boundaries in 
January 1827 were established as they now are. 


The first county seat was established as Salisbury in 1811. A log 
and afterward a brick courthouse was erected as soon as the town 
was laid out. The place attained a population of a few hundred. The 
Legislature in 1816 authorized the removal of the county seat to 
Centerville where it remained ‘until 1873 when it was removed to 
Richmond. 


THE FOUNDING OF RICHMOND 


The first clearing of the land now within the corporate limits of 
Richmond was an area of about four acres, made in 1806 by Joseph 
Woodkirk who previously had purchased the land from John Meek. 
The tract was fenced, planted with corn, and had a small cabin on it 
when it was acquired by Jeremiah Cox in the fall of 1806. The 
acreage was north of the present Main Street and east of the 
Whitewater River. Cox took up a number of other tracts. In 1807, 
John Smith, who like Cox had left the South because of his 
opposition to slavery, cleared several acres south of the present 
Main Street and east of Fourth Street. It was on these parcels of 
land that the City of Richmond later was laid out. 


In 1806, the settlers opened a road from here to the vicinity of 
New Paris where it connected with one being built to Cincinnati, 
and they also built a road where Main Street is now and one to the 
river bottom to haul stones for the fireplace in Cox’s cabin. In 1807, 
the settlers opened another road to Eaton to connect with the 
Wayne Trace which led to Hamilton and Cincinnati. These were the 
earliest routes over which settlers traveled to the settlement. 


Most of the early settlers were Quakers who had become 
dissatisfied with the institution of slavery and had left their homes 
in the Carolinas for free soil in the new territories. Smith and Cox 
were Quakers and so was David Hoover, who, perhaps, more than 
any pioneer was responsible for the influx of members of the 
Society of Friends to this region. The McCoy, Rue, and Holman 
families and their friends who settled south of Richmond, were 
mostly Kentuckians. Soon after, hundreds of Friends from the 
South and East and friends of the Kentucky families arrived to take 
up land in the Upper Whitewater. Many came from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. They were substantial, industrious, progressive 
citizens who came here primarily to establish homes, to develop 
institutional life, to provide their families not only with material 
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advantages, but also with religious, educational, and cultural 
facilities. This created a high standard of citizenship which 
fortunately for the community has been perpetuated by their 
descendants and other citizens. The era of internal improvements 
(1830-1840) brought an influx of German and Irish immigrants, who 
in the course of years became assimilated, and through their thrift, 
industry, and good citizenship, became substantial elements of the 
community life. 


Smith was enterprising and farsighted. Within a few years after 
he had settled here, he opened a store (1810) in a log building near 
the west end of South B Street with goods which he brought to the 
settlement on horseback, either from Eaton or Cincinnati. Later, the 
point where the road from the east met the old county road, became 
a commercially valuable intersection, so Smith erected a house on 
what is now the southwest corner of Main and Fourth Streets. 
Robert Marrisson, who had arrived here in 1810, started another 
store in 1814 on the northwest corner. Morrisson and Smith formed 
a partnership, and a few years later, Morrisson dropped out of the 
firm which became Smith and Frost. Edward Frost later opened a 
store of his own on Front (Fourth) Street. 


What little money was in circulation in the Whitewater country 
very early in the Nineteenth Century consisted principally of 
Spanish milled dollars and its divisions as low as a phipnebit, 
fipenny, fipenny bit, or phipenny bit, as it was called, equivalent of 
614 cents. Two fipenny bits made a “long bit” or 12% cents, eight 
to the dollar. A few five frank pieces were used, valued at 95 cents. 
Small coins were referred to as chicken feed. Most of the 
commercial transactions, however, were in barter. Young, in his 
“History of Wayne County”, gives the following system of values: 
6% cents equals 6 pennies, or 6d.; 1212 cents equals 1 shilling, or 
Is., in these states where the dollar was eight shilling. The Spanish 
silver coin, he says, consisting of the dollar, half dollar, quarter, 
eighth and sixteenth, was well adapted to the customs of the time. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Wrigley, daughter of John Finley, author of “The 
Hoosier’s Nest,” in the Palladium, January 20, 1910, narrated the 
following incident: 


“A little girl of eight years on her way to school was accosted by 
a large boy who said, ‘Give me an apple.’ She held up the apple and 
asked what he would give. He answered, “A Quaker fip.’ She 
exclaimed, ‘What’s that?’ He replied, ‘Just wait till | get there and | 
will show you.’ But she ran into the schoolhouse. In the evening she 
asked her father what the boy meant by a Quaker fip. He said it 
meant a kiss - a stolen kiss. These expressions were in vogue as 
late as 1850. Their origin cannot now be determined.” 

When Smith opened the first store in 1810, an ordinary dirt road 
ran from the east through his land diagonally down the bluff to the 


river bottom. It ascended the west bluff in a similar manner, and 
then proceeded to Salisbury, then the county seat. This road also 
led to the mill which Jeremiah Cox had established in the valley on 
what is now the Site of the Starr Piano Company’s plant. 


Smith concieved the idea that his farm which was traversed by a 
road crossing the river, would make a good site for a town. Prior to 
1816 he had sold some lots on Front (Fourth) Street to persons who 
had built frame houses. 


Smith suggested the town plan to Cox, who owned the land 
north of Main Street, but the latter replied: “I would rather use a 
buck’s tail than a tavern sign.” Despite the refusal of Cox to join in 
the scheme, Smith in 1816 asked David Hoover, who knew how to 
survey, to lay out his land along Front (Fourth) and Pearl (Fifth) 
Streets. A number of lots were sold and houses were erected on 
them. Smith had built a brick house in 1811 at the west end of South 
B Street. Previous to this time the settlement of a few scattered 
houses had been called Smithville, but after the first public sale of 
lots, the townspeople wanted a different name. It was agreed to 
have three disinterested persons living outside the town select the 
name. Thomas Roberts, James Pegg, and David Hoover were 
appointed. Roberts suggested “Waterford”, Pegg “Plainfield”, and 
Hoover “Richmond”. The last name was approved by the 
lot-owners. 


Two years later (1818) Cox made his addition on the north side of 
Main Street. Prior to that, however, he had sold lots on North Front 
(Fourth) Street. Cox finally consented to the laying out of lots on 
his farm along Pearl (North Fifth) Street because he concluded he 
would be annoyed anyhow with boys robbing his apple and peach 
orchard. One reason why Fort Wayne Avenue was run along the 
crest of the hill at an angle of 47 degrees was because there was a 
county road at this place, and if Front Street had been extended 
directly north it would have run into swampy ground which existed 
then in that section. 


Dr. John T. Plummer, in his historical sketch of Richmond, 
says: “These (Front and Pearl) are the oldest streets, and for a long 
time they were the only ones in Richmond.” 


As late as 1847, all the business of the village was concentrated 
on three squares on Main Street, lying between Front (Fourth) and 
Franklin (Seventh), the most desirable business block being the one 
between Front and Pearl (Fourth and Fifth). At that time, the old 
“Milestone” on the National Road, now Main Street, between old 
Seventh and Eighth (Tenth and Eleventh) was marked “one-half mile 
to Richmond.” There were few houses beyond the present Seventh 
Street, and Ninth Street was not in existence. All the land east was 
either orchard, field, or forest. 
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The town had no corporate existence until after Cox’s addition in 
1818, which embraced land north of Main Street and west of Marion 
(Sixth) Street. The residents voted for incorporation September 1, 
1818, and on September 14, the first trustees of the town were 
elected. 


The population of the town was estimated to be 200. The 
growth was slow. In 1834, it had only 453 inhabitants, and in 1850, 
about 3,800. 


The Authority given to the trustees was inadequate for an 
efficient government, and so the citizens petitioned the Legislature 
for a special charter, which was granted, and on March 13, 1834, the 
first borough (incorporated town) officers were elected. The town 
was governed under this borough charter until 1840 when it was 
incorporated as a city. John Sailor was elected the first Mayor. The 
city was divided into four wards. 


Hardly had the early pioneers erected rude cabins, cleared a 
small tract of land from trees, and put in a crop before sheer 
necessity compelled them to develop primitive industrial 
enterprises to grind the corn into meal and to produce articles and 
commodities needed in their homes. 


Data about the craftsmen and first industries was provided by: 
“A Directory of the City of Richmond” published in 1857 by R. O. 
Dormer & W. R. Holloway with a Historical Sketch by Dr. John T. 
Plummer; “History of Wayne County” by Andrew W. Young 
published in 1872; “Annals of Pioneer Settlers of the Whitewater 
Valley” by John Macamy Wasson published in 1875; “Memoirs of 
Wayne County and the City of Richmond” by Hon. Henry Clay Fox, 
published in 1913. 


The first settlers had to take their corn to the Ohio settlements 
to be ground. Charles Hunt and his four sons in 1806 built the first 
mill in this section, about one mile from the mouth of the Elkhorn 
Creek. The next mill was built by Jeremiah Cox in 1807 on the site of 
the present Starr Piano Company's plant. It was a tub mill, with a 
capacity of two bushels of corn an hour. The stones were two and 
one-half feet in diameter and the runner was nine inches thick. Later 
it was converted into an oil mill, and Basil Brightwell erected a new 
mill. In the same year, William Bulla erected a mill on Middle Fork, 
and Robert Comer erected one on East Fork. Charles Moffitt in 1815 
built a mill just outside the city limits on the New Paris-Middleboro 
Pike on the East Fork of the Whitewater. 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


The settlers were forced to supply most of their wants chiefly by 
their own hands. Flax was raised for lint which was spun into 
fabric. The coarse product was used for men’s shirts and trousers, 


and the fine linen was worn by women. The spinning wheel and the 
loom were indispensable implements in every cabin. Wollen cloth 
also was a household manufacture. Work in the miniature linen and 
woolen factories was chiefly performed by the mother and 
daughters. Daniel Trimble and Wm. Williams were two of the 
earliest makers of spinning wheels in this community. Nearly all the 
cloth was homemade. 


Nat uoi f bri È i i 
Moffits Mill on Eastfork of Whitewater at North 12th, North of J Street, still stands. 


Dyeing was another trade practiced in the early homes. Men’s 
clothing was made in the home and if a young man appeared in a 
suit of “boughten”, he was an object of envy. In the early years, the 
settlers also established small tanneries on their clearings to turn 
out leather. Many of them wore moccasins. Both the right and the 
left shoes were made on the same last. Many heads of families 
made shoes for themselves and their families. The sugar maple 
trees supplied the sap for sugar-making and molasses. 


At first, the blazing fire furnished the only light. Later pine knots 
were burned in the chimney corner or an empty gourd held bear's 
grease and a strip of old cloth. The first candles were made by 
pressing deer’s tallow on a strip of cloth with the hands. Later, 
candles were dipped. Wicks were spun from hemp. 


Although the early records do not mention the names of 
mechanics and artisans who came to this section between 1806 and 
1816, it is highly probable that there were one or more blacksmiths 
who did repair work and made horseshoes and nails. John Hunt 
probably was the first blacksmith. He built a shop on the east side 
of Front (Fourth) Street in 1816. Lewis Burk, also a blacksmith, later 
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a banker, cut the logs for the building. Hunt, John McLane, his son 
John, and Isaac Jackson were the principal blacksmiths after 1820. 


Blacksmith Shops provided tools and utensils as well as shoes for horses and 
oxen. 


Among the first carpenters were Stephen Thomas and William 
Justice. The first sawmill was built by Jeremiah Cox on the west 
side of the river, south of Newman’s Creek in 1807 or 1808. Two 
others ‘were built soon afterward, but their exact location is 
unknown, one of them probably having been on the site of the Test 
woolen mills, south of the city and north of the present Test bridge. 


Nathan Morgan, who arrived here in 1823, was an early 
cabinetmaker, and for many years was the only undertaker in the 
settlement. Jonas Gaar was another early cabinetmaker. 


Henry Dunham, who came in 1819, was the first tailor. Among 
the early shoemakers was Patrick Justice, who also was a 
tavernkeeper. Adam Boyd opened a wagon making shop, and Eli 
Brown a hatter’s shop in 1819. Eleazar Hiatt, Isaac Beeson, George 
Bell, and John Scott operated a pottery on South Front (Fourth) 
Street, Solomon Dickinson, a tinsmith, opened a shop on South 
Front (Fourth) Street in 1821. Andrew Reid was the first saddle and 
harness maker, and John Smith started a tannery in the same year 
which was operated by Joseph Wilmot. Robert Morrisson also 
began operating one in that year. Caleb Shearon came in 1820 and 
opened a hat making shop on Main between Pearl and Marion (Fifth 
and Sixth) Streets. Matthew Rattray began carpet weaving in 1822. 


Thomas Newman built a grist mill on the West Fork of the 
Whitewater about 1825. Hezekiah Williams made spinning wheels 
and reels at the corner of South Front (Fourth) and Walnut (A) 
Streets, 1825 to 1828. Benjamin Hibberd built a woolen mill on the 
river. In 1827, Peter Harter built a woolen factory near the present 
location of the Municipal Light Plant. The stove foundry, named the 
Spring Foundry, was opened by Isaac E. Jones in 1836, and was 
sold to Jesse M. and John H. Hutton in 1839. In this foundry in 
1841, Jonas Gaar, Abram Gaar, J. M. Gaar, and William G. Scott, 
employees of the plant, made the first thresher ever built in Indiana, 
and in 1849 this group organized the firm of A. Gaar & Company, to 
buy the factory. Later it was reorganized and known as the Gaar, 
Scott & Company, manufacturing threshers, traction, and portable 
engines. Robinson & Company, founded in 1842, was another early 
concern making threshing machinery, balers, and traction and 
portable engines. This firm now is the Swayne, Robinson & 
Company, making grey iron castings. 


The first factory was a “carding machine” erected by Philip 
Harter in a ravine north of Main Street and run by water from a 
spring. 

A comprehensive survey of the business and industrial life of 
Richmond in 1824 is supplied by two items in an issue of the Public 
Leger, the first newspaper published here, which lists the following 
enterprises: 


“Eight dry goods stores, three large and respectable taverns, a 
post office and printing office. There are also seven blacksmiths, 
four hatters, four cabinetmakers, six shoemakers, three tailors, 
three coopers, three potters, one gunsmith, one saddler, one pump 
maker, one bakeshop and steam distillery, besides a large number 
of carpenters, brick and stone masons, plasterers, etc. Of 
professional men, there were but two physicians; of lawyers we 
have not one, although every other town in the State abounds with 
them”. Later the paper corrects the omission of the following: one 
silversmith, one coverlid and drapermaker, one last maker, one 
brewery, and three large tanyards. 


Dr. Ithamar Warner and Robert Morrisson advertised drugs and 
medicines as early as 1825, but the first store in Richmond to 
confine itself strictly to one branch of trade was the drug store 
established by Irvin Reid in 1833, carrying also a stock of paints, 
oils, and an assortment of books and stationery. Later he engaged 
in the hardware trade under the name of Irvin Reid & Son. This 
business was carried on by his son until 1933, and at that time it 
was the oldest business house on Main Street. 


The settlers of Richmond lost no time in arranging ee 
education of their children. Isaac Julian taught a term Ae Ww he 
mile southeast of Richmond, on the present site of the Wernle 
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Home, in the winter of 1808-9. In 1810, Robert Smith, brother of 
John Smith, one of the founders of Richmond, taught in a cabin 
near where North D Street meets Fort Wayne Avenue from the west. 
This was the first school within the site of the present Richmond. A 
school may have been taught before 1811 in the loghouse known as 
the Whitewater Monthly Meeting House. Robert Brittain taught 
there in 1811-12. 


The old log house which stood for many years at the corner of 
South Fourteenth and A Streets was built in 1812 by Nathan 
Hawkins. It was used as a schoolhouse in the winter of 1813-14. The 
cabin is now preserved in Glen Miller Park. A school was opened in 
the south part of town about 1813. In 1822-23, Nathan Smith taught 
in a one-story frame house on the southwest corner of South Fifth 
and A Streets. A schoolhouse was built on the west side of Fort 
Wayne Avenue near North Sixth in 1819, Beulah Pickett was one of 
the early teachers there and also in a school in the Adam Coffin 
home on the east side of South Fourth Street in the first block, in 
1820-21. About this time the Friends built a brick meeting house on 
the ground, which was called the Public Square, between Fourth 
and Fifth on South B Streets, where the Finley school now stands. 
Soon after the Friends built it, the structure was purchased by the 
city and used for school purposes. The first school was taught there 
in 1834. 
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First Indiana Yearly Meetinghouse located north of F Street and east of 10th Street 


The Friends were active in promoting educational efforts in the 
community. As early as 1810, Whitewater Monthly Meeting 
appointed a committee to attend to the distribution of books. Both 
the Orthodox and Hicksite Branches of the Society of Friends 
promoted educational activities beyond those provided in the 
elementary schools. Earlham College was an outgrowth of one of 
these educational movements. When Dr. Ithamar Warner died in 
1835, his will provided that the building on the present site of the 
City Hall be used for school purposes. It was used as a school for 
many years until the building was removed. The City Hall was 
erected in 1886. (This building was demolished in 1970 after the 
present City building was built in 1969.) 


The first settlers of Richmond were Friends and within a year 
(1807) after the arrival of the first pioneer, a meeting was organized. 
The first meeting for worship was held in a cabin vacated by 
Jeremiah Cox and by him furnished with seats. In 1808 a rude log 
meeting house was erected. It was covered with clapboards which 
were held down with weight poles. It was furnished with slab 
benches that had no backs, and it was heated with charcoal fires in 
sugar kettles. Not long afterward, an addition was built to this place 
of worship. It was used until the brick Indiana Yearly Meeting 
House was built. Meetings were held in this structure in 1824, but it 
was not completed until 1829. Indiana Yearly Meeting was 
established in 1821, and with two exceptions, all its annual 
conferences have been conducted in Richmond. 


The next religious denomination to be represented in Richmond 
was the Methodist Episcopal which conducted its first meeting ina 
small log house on Front (Fourth) Street in 1819. The United 
Presbyterian Church held services as early as 1824. The First 
Presbyterian Church was organized in 1837. St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church was organized in the same year. A Catholic priest visited 
members of his faith here in 1836 and the first church, St. Andrew's 
was built in 1847. St. John’s Lutheran Church was organized in 
1844. The First Christian Church was organized in 1859, The First 
Baptist in 1865, and the United Brethren Church in 1903. The local 
Branch of the First Church of Christ Scientist was organized in 
1896. Bethel A.M.E. was organized in 1846, and Mt. Moriah Baptist 
Church in 1865. 


Some of the first settlers of the Upper Whitewater brought with 
them traditions, superstitions, and belief in witchcraft which 
according to John Macamy Wasson, in his “Pioneer Annals, 
lingered long with those who had received their education in slave 
states, which circumstance, no doubt, had much to do in fixing 
these legendary stories in their minds.” Many tales of ee 
ghosts, hobgoblins, visions in white, Gabriel’s horn, Old me or 
and others, were told by the early settlers, and many witchcraft 
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remedies probably were used by them to obtain relief from ailments 
in man and beast or to ward off dangers. 


POST OFFICE 


The post office was established in 1818 and Robert Morrisson 
was appointed postmaster. He served until 1829 when he was 
succeeded by Daniel Reid. Morrisson opened the post office in a 
frame building on the corner of Main and Front (Fourth) Streets 
where he also kept a store. The office was later moved with the 
store to the northwest corner of Main and Pearl (Fifth) Streets. 
Morrisson later said that mail was brought here on horseback once 
in two weeks, but muddy roads and high water often delayed the 
postboy four to five weeks. The quarterly returns in those days 
amounted to only about three dollars. The free delivery of mail was 
established January 1, 1881. Rural route deliveries began in March, 
1897, and the first air mail service in 1920. 


UTILITY SERVICES 


A telegraph line connecting Richmond with Dayton, Ohio, was 
opened April 17, 1848, and Noah Leeds was the first operator. A 
limited telephone service between a few business houses and 
residences was established in 1879, and the long distance 
telephone service began on September 7, 1892. Two express offices 
were in operation here prior to 1863. 


The gas works was completed in 1855, a water works utility 
began serving the public in 1884; a small electric light plant 
supplied lights for streets and business houses as early as 1884, 
and the Municipal Electric Light and Power Plant began operation in 
Decmber, 1902. A horse-car street railway system was put in 
operation in September, 1873. The first electric street car began 
running here on September 18, 1889. 


In 1826, gutters were made on the sides of streets to drain off 
the surface water that accumulated after rains. Until that time, the 
streets were really nothing more than paths. No sidewalks had been 
built. Horse racks, extending in the street or protruding on the 
paths that served as sidewalks, were ordered removed in that year. 
There were none of the public utilities such as water works, sewers, 
and other utilities we deem necessities in our day. 


It was not until 1848 that an extensive system of grading, 
drainage and paving was undertaken on Front (Fourth) Street and 
gradually extended through the city. 


It was not until 1871 that the first sewer was built. It extended 
along Washington Avenue from the river to North Tenth and E 
Streets. The second, built in 1879, was along Fort Wayne Avenue 
from D to E Streets, and in 1880, the Cascade Garden sewer, 
extending from the river across South Fifth to E Streets and thence 


along Sixth to A Streets, was built. The first so- tem 
was called the Linden Hill system. It was bUn E 1895. = 


National Road Bridge from north showing dye plant at west end. 


As early as 1835, citizens were interested in the construction of 
a turnpike from Richmond to Hamilton by way of Boston and 
Fairhaven, but it was not until 1849 that it was completed. This was 
the first graded and graveled road entering Richmond. The 
National Road was surveyed to Richmond as early as 1828. The 
Federal Government proceeded to open, grade, and bridge the 
route. The bridge over the Whitewater River at Richmond was 
completed in 1836. The Government finally relinquished the 
National Road to the States through which it passed. A charter was 
granted to the Wayne County Turnpike Company in the winter of 
1849-50. The section on the National Road in Wayne County was 
completed in 1850. The Richmond and Newport (Fountain City) 
turnpike was completed in 1849; the Williamsburg pike in 1850; the 
Liberty and Middleboro pikes a few years later. Later, the turnpikes 
were taken over by the townships and county. 


Another effort was made to provide better transportation 
through the construction of the Whitewater Valley Canal, extending 
from the Ohio River to Brookville, thence along the West Branch of 
the Whitewater River to the National Road at Cambridge os The 
canal was completed to Hagerstown in 1847. The eles on ‘eben 
Company was organized in 1836. It obtained financia ea aie em 
the State. Citizens of Richmond became interested a a: s S t : 
benefits of canal transportation and SO be i “ a be 
Brookville Canal Company was organized in bi S Ur armiha y 
down the East Fork of the Whitewater River př e haa oe 
Brookville, a distance of 34 miles. Aba niay Lael 
expended on the project when a great floo : ; 


destroyed nearly all the work that had been done: 
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This toll gate was located at the top of hospital hill on Newport Turnpike at 
Waterfall Road. Building still stands. 


Citizens sought the construction of a railroad between 
Richmond and Dayton as early as 1845, but it was not until 1853 
that the first locomotive entered Richmond. In the same year, a road 
was completed from Richmond to Cincinnati, and another to 
Indianapolis. A road out of Richmond to New Castle was 
constructed in 1854 and eventually was built to Chicago. The road 
from Richmond to Winchester was completed in 1870, and two year 
later was extended north to Fort Wayne. The Cincinnati, Richmond, 
and Muncie Railroad, now the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, was 
the last system to enter Richmond. Interurban lines to Indianapolis 
and Dayton were built in the nineties, and the construction of an 
airport west of the city marked the last step in the evolution of the 
transportation system. 


Fifteen citizens met December 6, 1830, to develop a system of 
protecting the city against fire. This is the first recorded meeting on 
the subject, though it is apparent that a primitive fire engine had 
been purchased in 1829 for $600, one-half of which was paid by the 
City and the remainder raised by private subscriptions. It was an 
oblong box, four by six feet, and one foot deep. It was mounted on 
wheels and moved by arope. Volunteer fire companies existed until 
a paid City Fire Department was established. The “Old Hunker’, 
purchased in 1836, was the first fire engine to be used here. Large 
wells were dug at various places in the city to provide a water 
supply for the engine. 


First Railway Engine left Richmond for Indianapolis in 1853, sketched at local 
station. 


An early Fire Engine. 


Efforts to satisfy a demand for a public library were made early 
in the City’s history. The Richmond Library was incorporated in 
1826. The collection was small and the books were moved from 
place to place as the trustees could find a librarian. In 1834, the 
books were sold to the Young Men’s Library, but no further trace of 
the organization or the books can be found. Robert Morrisson 
founded the Morrisson-Reeves Library which was opened in July, 
1864. In May, 1894, a gift of Mrs. Caroline Reeves resulted in the 
rebuilding of the structure and an increase in its facilities. 


The Richmond Weekly Intelligencer was established in 1 821 by 
John Scott, and was edited by Elijah Lacey, being discontinued in 
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1824. The Public Leger was established by Edmond Buxton in the 
same year and ceased publication in 1828. Nelson Boon launched a 
third paper, The Richmond Palladium, in 1831, which is now the 
second oldest paper in point of continuous publication in Indiana. 
The Jeffersonian was founded in 1836. 


Richmond's first Post Office at 4th and Main. 


An early Gaar Scott and Company threshing engine. 


The first tavern, a double log house, was opened in 1816 by 
Philip Harter on South Pearl (Fifth) Street. Jonathan Baylies opened 
the “Green Tree” on the northeast corner of Main and Pearl (Fifth) 
Streets, and Ephraim Lacey kept a tavern in a two-story frame 


building on the west side of South Front (Fourth) Street. 


David F. Sackett, who came to the Whitewater in 1810, was the 
first physician to practice in Wayne County. Dr. Thomas Carroll was 
the first physician in Richmond. He came in 1819 and removed to 
Cincinnati in 1823. A Dr. Cushman came here from Fort Wayne in 
1820, but returned to that city after a short residence here. Dr. 
Ithamar Warner came to Salisbury in 1815, and opened an office in 
Richmond in 1820. Dr. William Pugh studied medicine with Dr. 
Warner at Salisbury and practiced with him here until 1824. Dr. 
James R. Mendenhall was the first graduate of a school of medicine 
to settle here. He arrived in 1822, but retired from practice in 1830. 


Spinning was one of many necessary home crafts. 
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The first attorney in Richmond was a Mr. Hardy, but the dearth 
of clients impelled him to leave the settlement. This must have been 
after 1824, as an announcement in the Public Ledger in that year 
said there was no lawyer in Richmond. An advertisement in the 
Ledger in 1826 gave the name of John B. Chapman as an attorney 
and counselor at law. John H. Vaughan was here before 1828. John 
W. Green was another early attorney. 


The first bank in Richmond was a branch of the State Bank of 
Indiana. The bank was opened December 1, 1834, at the northeast 


corner of Main and Pearl (Fifth) Streets. A new charter was granted 
in 1855, and the bank was in operation until 1865. 


Pen Sketches by Paul Hamilton 


Printing by Paust Printers, Inc. 
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